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sage old Ascham, love taught him the second. This was the 
inexpressible charm of his writings — this simplicity which 
was not poverty, this luminous plainness, sweetened wis- 
dom, sympathetic satire, unvenomed humor. His readers 
learn such trust in him that even his praise passes uncensured ; 
a real dogmatism in him seems wholly modest, and wins our 
judgment unawares. All his goodness is so evidently spon- 
taneous, that we insensibly come to think all is good, in the 
face of occasional false philosophy and not quite orthodox 
sentiment. 

Mr. Irving makes graceful acknowledgment of his obliga- 
tions to this great master — to whom it has been his highest 
honor to be compared — in a quotation from Dante : — 

Tu se' lo mio maestro, e '1 mio autore : 
Tu sei solo colui, da cu' io tolsi 
Lo bello stile, che m'ha fatto onore. 

We are proud that our country furnishes one who- is in any 
degree worthy of wearing such a mantle ; thus helping to 
prove our claim to direct descent from the great fathers of the 
language, and the folly of any attempt to sever the cbain. 
Without being in any sense an imitator of Goldsmith, Mr. 
Irving partakes largely of his spirit ; and the Life we have 
been considering, though not without occasional traces of care- 
lessness, is a good specimen of that fascinating style to which 
both writers owe their great celebrity. 



Art. II. — Kisfahidi Kisfaludy Karoly' Minden Mimical. 
Pesten. 1843-4. (The complete works of Charles 
Kisfaludy, of Kisfalud. Pest.) 

The language and literature of the Magyars offer a most 
interesting field of study. The language, viewed in its rela- 
tion to the advancement of philological science alone, is well 
worthy the attention of the foreign student. 

It has been too much the custom to take it for granted, that 
the languages of those nations which have attained to the 
greatest eminence in literature are those which are intrinsi- 
cally the most beautiful and complete. We are apt to attri- 
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bute to the excellence of the instrument that which is due to 
the genius and skill of the master who handles it. The study 
of languages has, in conformity with this prejudice, been con- 
fined within a limited range ; and from this it has resulted, that 
the laws of grammar have been narrowed to a degree highly 
unfavorable to the formation of enlarged and philosophical 
principles. The languages which commonly form a part of the 
education of the cultivated classes in England and the United 
States, and with whose investigation the scholars of these 
countries are chiefly occupied, are, indeed, those which have 
belonged to the most cultivated and refined nations of the 
earth ; but they are, and even for that very reason, those which 
have departed the most widely from their original standard, and 
are the most defaced by corruptions and irregularities. The 
Greek, the Latin, — superior as they are in their construction 
to the mixed languages of modern Europe, with which we 
commonly compare them, — even the Sanscrit, which, beside 
the other languages of the same family, might almost appear 
a model of grammatical perfection, — cannot rival in the com- 
pleteness and delicacy of their inflections, in the power of ex- 
pressing concisely the nicest shades of meaning, some of those 
disregarded languages, that have never yet been called into 
the service of literature, and on which the grammarian and 
lexicographer have not yet expended their cares. A more 
enlarged acquaintance with those languages which we are 
pleased to term barbarous would have the effect of checking 
the pride of vain learning, would lead to the substitution of 
the study of nature for that of books, even in those pursuits 
which have hitherto been more especially subject to the domin- 
ion of pedantry. There are, perhaps, no languages more 
worthy of investigation than those of some of the rude nomade 
tribes from time immemorial roaming the steppes of Asia, who, 
placed beyond the limits of the civilized world, have made 
their existence known to it only when, from time to time, 
they have overflowed their boundaries, to pour over the culti- 
vated plains of the West their destructive living tide. These 
inundations commonly subsided as suddenly as they had 
risen ; but have left behind them two permanent monuments 
in Europe : the nation of the Magyars, and the empire of the 
Osmanlis. These last have resisted the law which commonly 
governs the fate of barbarian conquerors, ordaining them to be 
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subjugated in their turn by the civilization they have invaded ; 
they have rejected alike the religion and the refinement of the 
conquered, and have remained an Asiatic people on European 
soil. Their barbarous creed and their debased social state 
have prevented the development of a literature which could 
attract foreigners to the study of their language. The Mag- 
yars have likewise remained a distinct people ; but distinct as 
a European and a Christian state. Retaining many of their 
Asiatic characteristics, they have yet evinced nothing of the 
Oriental passivity and indifference to progress. They are the 
only nation of Tataric origin which has yet attained to a 
high degree of civilization. Their language is the only one 
of the remarkable class to which it belongs, which has become 
the vehicle of the literature of a cultivated people. 

This language is well worthy of a larger share of attention 
than it has yet received, both from the philologist and the 
belles-lettres student. It retains its original structure almost 
unimpaired. It will be found to throw great light on the con- 
struction of other tongues, even of those most widely sepa- 
rated from it, and to furnish a guide to the original source of 
many of their phenomena ; while, independently of its utility 
in this view, its singularities and beauties will amply repay the 
trouble bestowed on its acquisition. It is not easy for those 
who are familiar only with broken and irregular languages, 
marred and defaced in the crowded, hurried life of civiliza- 
tion, or originally formed by the sudden and disorderly mingling 
of heterogeneous materials, to conceive the charm possessed 
by a primitive language like the Magyar, yet fresh, as it were, 
from the childhood of the world. The very causes which 
contributed to the depression and neglect of this extraordinary 
language, have tended to the preservation of its purity and 
originality. 

It is not unfrequently the case, where different languages 
exist side by side within the limits of the same government, 
that while that which, by the partiality of the rulers, is re- 
ceived as the recognized language of the land, undergoes con- 
tinual adulteration and change, those of the less favored races, 
protected from many sources of corruption which assail the 
language which is the privileged medium of literature, of 
legislation, and of traffic, preserve their purity and vigor 
through a course of ages. Thus it has been in Spain with 
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the Euskara, the language of the remnant of the ancient 
Iberians. Thus it has been with the Welsh. The Celtic 
inhabitants of Great Britain are not vainly boastful, when they 
assert the great superiority of their language over that which 
has superseded it. Thus it has been to a great extent with 
the Magyar. Frowned upon by power and discountenanced 
by fashion, while the German language, favored by the gov- 
ernment, and the French, attractive by its literature and its 
prestige as the language of the polite of Europe, found cur- 
rency with the more artificial classes, the national tongue re- 
mained the language of the people, always the most faithful 
guardians of the language as of the customs of their ancestors. 
The Magyar was not indeed the language of a conquered 
people. No idea of degradation, therefore, was attached to it. 
Its use was never wholly abandoned by the higher ranks, 
except by that portion of the nobility who made their resi- 
dence at the Austrian capital, and were ready completely to 
denationalize themselves. Those of the educated classes who 
still respected and retained their own language acquired the 
German as a matter of convenience, the French as a matter 
of fashion ; these languages supplied their literary wants, and 
formed the medium of the intercourse of formal society ; while 
the mother tongue remained the language of the home, of the 
affections, of the nearest and most personal cares and inter- 
ests. The expression of genuine feelings, of actual wants, is 
always simple and direct. The household language is trans- 
mitted the same from age to age.* 

It was by intention, by a patriotic movement, that, after 
its long depression, the national language of the Magyars 
became the language of a national literature. 



* "We may quote, in confirmation a{ this, an observation of Cicero, who remarks 
that the purity of language is commonly better preserved by women than by men, 
in consequence of the greater retirement and simplicity of their lives. He instances 
the elegance and purity with which the Latin was spoken by his mother-in-law, 
Lslia. " When I listen to her," he says, " I think 1 hear Plautus or Nsevius. 
Thus her father must have spoken ; thus our early ancestors." 

The same observation was made in regard to the Greek in the latter days of the 
Eastern empire. A scholar of the fifteenth century, who visited Constantinople a 
few years before it was taken by the Turks, writes, that notwithstanding the cor- 
ruptions which had been introduced into the language in that city, by the great influx 
of foreign merchants, he found many persons who cherished their language with 
great care, and who spoke it with the ancient purity and elegance. "This," he 
says, " was especially the case with the noble women, who, living wholly secluded 
from the society of foreigners, had preserved the pure Greek language entire." 
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Never had the Magyar nationality been so dangerously 
threatened as in the time of Maria Theresa. This princess, 
not less determined than her predecessors to Germanize her 
Hungarian subjects, yet sought this end by a gentler and 
surer policy. She strove to undermine this obstinate nation- 
ality which defied all open attacks. She called the Hunga- 
rians to her metropolis, in order to break down the barriers 
between them and her Austrian subjects by the subtle influ- 
ence of daily intercourse. She loaded them with honors and 
favors, which served her interest while they expressed her 
gratitude, and, in the very acknowledgment of past services, 
made new claims on their loyalty and devotion. She inter- 
ested herself in the promotion of marriages between the 
Magyar nobles and Austrian ladies, thus transporting without 
violence German manners and the German language into the 
very heart of Hungary. 

If the successors of Maria Theresa had maintained the 
same far-seeing policy, the German influence might have 
silently established itself, and the beautiful Magyar tongue, 
the language of the ascendant race in Hungary, might have 
shared the fate of the languages of subjected tribes, and, 
abandoned by the cultivated classes, have maintained its 
existence only among a rude peasantry ; still, perhaps, for its 
singular beauties, to be made the theme of the foreign philo- 
logist, but destined never more to instruct in chronicle or 
charm in verse more dignified than the village fireside tale 
and rustic ballad. It was preserved from this fate, not so 
much by the jealous care of the people who owned it for 
their mother tongue, as by the imprudent aggressions of 
their Austrian king. The open war which Joseph II. made 
against the nationality of the Magyars, his violent attempts to 
force upon them the German language, and the illegality of 
the means by which he sought to bring about even salutary 
reforms, created a sudden reaction. The Magyars awoke to 
the danger of national extinction, which threatened them from 
the overthrow of their institutions and the suppression of their 
language. Every thing connected with the past now assumed 
a value in their eyes. Ancient customs were revived. The 
national costume was received once more into honor. Peri- 
odicals devoted to the national cause and to the support of 
the language sprang up in every part of the kingdom. The 
25* 
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emperor was forced to recede from his encroachments. The 
Magyar language superseded the German in the schools. 
Professorships of Magyar literature were established in the 
universities. Societies were formed, whose object was the 
preservation of the language and the promotion of a national 
literature. The theatre was likewise made to contribute to 
these patriotic ends. Translations were made of French, 
German, and English plays into the Magyar ; and the zeal of 
patriotic writers supplied the stage with a great number of 
original pieces. 

The Magyar reformers, however, found it to be a matter of 
less difficulty to triumph over outward obstacles than to over- 
come those which time and habit had been gradually raising 
up within themselves. The influence of foreign ideas and 
customs had extended itself widely over the cultivated part of 
the nation, and especially over the writers, who were so im- 
bued with the spirit of foreign literature, that they could not 
emancipate themselves from it by an effort of will. During 
the first five years after the establishment of a Magyar theatre, 
not less than two hundred and fifty pieces were presented ; 
but, of the original plays, which made perhaps a third of the 
whole number, few offered any thing in tone or spirit to dis- 
tinguish them from the translated pieces, and very few enjoy- 
ed more than a transient popularity. 

But these patriotic efforts were not lost ; they raised the 
Magyar language from the neglect into which it was sinking, 
and prepared the way for a new and higher development of 
the intellectual resources of the nation. In the men who 
grew up under the influence of this spirit of revival, the sen- 
timent of nationality was no longer factitious. 

Among the writers who appeared immediately after this 
season of awakened zeal, the brothers Kisfaludy were the 
most distinguished. This name was first made eminent by 
Alexander Kisfaludy, the first Magyar poet of modern times 
who won for himself a national reputation. It was raised to 
yet higher distinction by his younger brother, Charles, in 
whom his countrymen recognize the founder of the Magyar 
drama. 

Kisfaludy did not merely compose his works in the lan- 
guage of his country; he drew their themes from her history, 
and infused into them the national spirit. Every page glows 
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with the most ardent patriotism. His enthusiasm for his 
country may to American readers appear even excessive, ac- 
customed as we are to regard displays of patriotism as mere 
rhetorical effusions. But those expressions of zeal and devo- 
tion, which seem but empty bombast when addressed to a 
country that knows no other evils than those which spring 
from an excess of prosperity, are dignified and made earnest 
by the presence of misfortune and danger. It is to be re- 
membered that the frequent allusions which Kisfaludy makes 
to the former glory of his country, to Magyar magnanimity 
and love of freedom, appealed not to the vanity but to the 
hearts of his audience. The bursts of enthusiasm with which 
they were received were not the self-felicitations of an over- 
satisfied people, but the expression of the deep feeling of a 
nation whose history has for centuries been that of one strug- 
gle for existence, and who, by calling up the traditions of an 
heroic past, keep alive their patriotism and their courage for 
future struggles. 

Before passing to the consideration of the works of the 
Magyar dramatist, we will give a slight sketch of his early 
life, and of the circumstances under which his genius was 
developed. 

Charles Kisfaludy was born of an ancient family in the 
county of Gyor, on the sixth of February, 1788. Adversity 
encountered the future poet on the very threshold of exist- 
ence. The day of his birth was that of the death of his 
mother ; and his surviving parent, instead of regarding the new 
claimant on his affection as the solace of his grief, saw in him 
only the cause and the memorial of his misfortune. At an 
early age, Kisfaludy was sent from home, and placed at a 
school in Gyor. He was here submitted to the charge of a 
severe and pedantic tutor, who paid little regard to the diver- 
sities of character and intellect among the boys placed under 
his care, but urged them all alike through the same spiritless 
routine. This discipline was peculiarly unsuited to a boy of 
keen sensibility, and impetuous, independent spirit. Kisfaludy 
reaped but little benefit from his scholastic course ; and, 
evincing at this period but small vocation for letters, he the 
more easily prevailed on his father to allow him to follow his 
own bent, and enter the military profession, to which he was 
directed by his own ardent and adventurous spirit, and by the 
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example -of three of his elder brothers. At the age of six- 
teen, accordingly, he exchanged the academy for the camp. 
He served against the French in Italy, (1805,) and after- 
wards in Germany, (1809.) From the period of his entrance 
into the army, the choice of his studies was necessarily left to 
his own discretion ; and now his powers, no longer trammelled 
by unnecessary restraints, or turned by force to uncongenial 
objects, began rapidly to develop, and his natural tastes to 
assert themselves. During his residence in Italy, he acquired 
a knowledge of the language and made himself familiar with 
the literature of that country. He had carried with him as 
his companion to the camp, the " Himfy " of his brother 
Alexander. The reading of this poem first awoke in him the 
poetic faculty, which was now educated and refined by the 
study of the Italian poets. While in Italy, he composed many 
fugitive pieces ; a few of these were afterwards introduced 
with some amendments into his dramas. He attached, how- 
ever, in his more mature years, but little value to the greater 
part of these early productions, and ever refused, though 
repeatedly requested, to show them to his friends. 

Kisfaludy passed from the study of the Italian to that of 
the German literature. The works of the German dramatists 
inspired his earliest attempts at dramatic composition. The 
pieces which he wrote at this time were apparently composed 
for his own pleasure only, and with no view to the theatre. 
His first essay in this department, was " A' Gyilkos," (the 
murderer,) in which, as he himself says, he sought the ele- 
ments of the tragic in the horrible. This play, as it stands in 
the collection of his works, is incomplete. It bears the date 
1808, and must therefore have been written when Kisfaludy 
was in his twentieth year. It has the stamp of youth upon 
it ; full of energy and freshness, but lawless and unformed. 
It is deeply colored with the youthful passion for the myste- 
rious and terrible. The characters are forcibly drawn, but 
with somewhat exaggerated features. These first efforts of 
Kisfaludy in the drama bear to his after, more artistic pro- 
ductions, the same relation that the early landscapes of 
Allston, with their wild grandeur, hold to the calm and tender 
beauty of his later works. 

After the peace of 1809, Kisfaludy left the army, and, 
passing through southern Germany and Switzerland, found 
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himself once more, after an absence of six yearSj in his native 
country. Shortly after his return, he formed an attachment 
which did not receive the approbation of his father. He 
endeavored by arguments and persuasions to overcome his 
father's opposition to his choice ; but without effect. The 
elder Kisfaludy offered his son the alternative of marriage 
with a lady whom he had himself selected for him, or per- 
petual banishment from his home and the loss of his inherit- 
ance. His high sense of honor, which forbade him, as he 
says, " to offer this pledged hand to another," and his natural 
impatience of control, which had been confirmed by his early 
emancipation from the paternal authority, united to induce 
him to resist this encroachment on his independence. He 
announced his intention of abiding by his own choice, and 
received in return the sentence of disinheritance, and the 
command to absent himself forever from his father's presence. 
The object of his affection proved unworthy the sacrifice he 
had made to her. She had not courage to encounter the life 
of privation and obscurity to which an union with her disin- 
herited lover would consign her. " It was then," wrote 
Kisfaludy, some years after, to a friend, " that the sacrifice I 
had made to love first appeared to me in all its terrible mag- 
nitude, when I found that she, the boundlessly beloved, had 
deserted me. I felt myself annihilated by the thought that I 
was henceforth alone in the world. Believing myself deceived 
and abandoned by all, I shrank from the world in which I 
could never more hope to find either faith or affection. Black 
hatred against every thing that surrounded me sprang up in 
my heart." His disposition was too good and noble to allow 
him to remain long a prey to gloomy and resentful feelings. 
His nature was not soured or perverted by his disappointment ; 
but this bitter experience of his youth, and his subsequent 
trials and hardships, left an ineffaceable trace on his character. 
His early light-heartedness and confiding temper were never 
fully regained. His manners were shy and reserved, and to 
strangers had a tincture of distance and distrust. This, how- 
ever, was only superficial. It is a result often to be observed 
in persons of highly sensitive nature, who having once sus- 
tained a cruel wound, stand ever after, as it were, on the 
defensive, and shield themselves against new aggressions by 
an exterior of coldness and reserve, 
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When he had somewhat recovered from the first stunning 
effects of his calamity, he recalled to mind that he could still 
rely on the friendship of his elder brother f From him he now 
solicited counsel. His brother's kindness and sympathy in 
some degree dissipated his gloom. The necessity of turning 
his thoughts to some means of procuring subsistence aided in 
his restoration. He had resolved never to ask pecuniary 
assistance of his family, but to rely henceforth wholly on his 
own exertions. Painting seemed, at this time, to offer him 
the readiest resource. He had evinced a capacity for this art 
in his early boyhood, and this talent had been cherished by 
his residence in Italy ; for the painters, as well as the poets, 
of that country had inspired him with emulation. The 
thought of entering upon this new career no sooner engaged 
his mind, than his courage and energy returned. He looked 
forward to the future with confidence, and, with the enthu- 
siasm of youth and genius, promised himself, from the practice 
of his favorite art, not only present independence, but future 
eminence. The idea of adopting literature as a profession 
does not appear at this period to have presented itself to him ; 
and his name adds another to the list of those who have found 
fame upon a different path from that by which they have 
sought it. 

In order to procure the means of immediate support, Kis- 
faludy pledged his maternal inheritance, and from this source 
well provided with money, he took his way to Vienna, which 
place he had selected as the theatre for the exercise of his 
talents. His inexperience, however, and easy temper soon 
exposed him to new embarrassments. In Vienna, he met with 
many old acquaintances from the army. " These," he after- 
wards writes, " assisted me faithfully in the spending of my 
money ; and at the end of four weeks, six gold pieces consti- 
tuting my whole possessions, I began once more to look 
anxiously about me. I could not go back without rendering 
myself contemptible. I now pondered, therefore, how I might 
make my way to Russia, where I might find a better field for 
my small talents than in Vienna." This project was, how- 
ever, soon abandoned ; he remained in Vienna. Here he 
passed seven laborious and anxious years, with fluctuating 
fortunes ; now living in temporary comfort, now reduced to 
the extreme of indigence. Painting did not yield him the 
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delight he had promised himself from it. The artist who, in- 
stead of finding in his art the object of his devotions, is forced 
to make it the servant of his needs, soon finds his enthusiasm 
cool, and both hand and fancy fail. The necessity for rapid 
execution, too, and the temptation which portrait painting, 
from its quick and sure returns, offers to the needy painter, 
too often lead him to sacrifice his ideal, and to lose the artist 
in the mechanic. The genius of Kisfaludy demanded, above 
all, freedom. It was not of that sturdy but inert sort, which 
calls for some outward pressure ; it rather shrank and wither- 
ed from the harsh grasp of necessity. In his after years of 
happier fortune, painting became once more his delight. On 
a beautiful May afternoon, in this more prosperous period of 
his life, one of his friends having called upon him to urge him 
to enjoy the fine weather in the open air, found him engaged 
in painting a shipwreck. " What is fine weather to me ? " 
said Kisfaludy. "There was a time, indeed, when a single 
ray of sunshine awoke in me a desire to live among the pleas- 
ures of inviting nature. But, no ; I must finish some ordered 
ugly face, because — money was wanting. Now I love this 
half-finished picture better than any other landscape, because 
I am working at it of my own free will." 

As painting made the recreation of his after days of success- 
ful authorship, so the chief pleasures of the straitened years of 
the poor painter were found in literature. All his leisure 
hours were given to reading and study. His favorite authors 
were Schiller, Lessing, and, above all, Shakspeare. He was 
accustomed to say, that all which had been most valuable to 
him he had learned from Lessing and from Shakspeare. Dur- 
ing these years, he also wrote several plays. Brutus, after 
Voltaire, was the first drama which he composed in verse. 
He was, however, but imperfectly acquainted with the Magyar 
prosody at the time of the composition of this play, and was 
afterwards dissatisfied with the execution. " A' Tatarok 
Magyarorszagban," (The Tatars in Magyarland,) one of the 
most successful of his plays, and " Zach Clara," were also 
composed during this period. This last is in his earlier style, 
and the catastrophe is too horrible to be tragical. 

A' Tatarok was the first of the dramas of Kisfaludy which 
was represented on the stage. It was first given at Szekesfe- 
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hervar,* in 1818 — about nine years after the time of its 
composition — and with such success that, in the following 
year, the Fehervar company were invited to Pest, to perform it 
at the City Theatre, then under the superintendence of Count 
Ferencz Brunsvik. They made their first appearance in 
Pest in "A'Tatarok," on the third of May, 1819. The 
scene of this play is laid in Hungary, at the time of the in- 
vasion of the Tatars, in the middle of the thirteenth century. 
The success of A' Tatarok even surpassed expectation. On 
the first night of its representation, the author was called for, 
and Kisfaludy with difficulty extricated himself from the hands 
of the young men who wished to carry him upon the stage. 
This piece was performed repeatedly, and with ever increas- 
ing enthusiasm. 

The Fehervar company wished to close their engagement 
at Pest with the performance of a new play by Kisfaludy. 
He offered them " Zach Clara," which had been written 
many years before. This play was, however, condemned by 
the censor, and it must be owned, not without reason. Politi- 
cal reasons had, perhaps, the greatest share in the condemna- 
tion of this piece ; but the sentence could hardly be regarded 
as unjust, if pronounced upon other grounds. The opening 
scenes have great truth and beauty, and the characters are 
sketched with power and distinctness ; but in the development 
of the plot, Kisfaludy has confined himself with too strict a 
fidelity to the actual facts ; and though the piece maintains a 
certain hold on the interest to the end, it is an interest like 
that excited by a bald historical recital of some frightful 
atrocity, not that awakened by the idealized scenes of the 
tragic drama. The catastrophe passes the bounds even of 
the horrible, and touches on the revolting, 

" Zach Clara " being thus condemned, and Kisfaludy hav- 
ing, at this time, no other piece completed with which he was 
himself equally satisfied, he set himself to the composition of 
a new drama, and, in four days, produced " Ilka," which was 
first performed on the sixteenth of June, 1819. This new 
piece met with as enthusiastic a reception as the first. Kis- 
faludy was a rigid censor of his own works, and the " Ilka " 



*The German name of this city — the ancient capital of Hungary — is, Stuhl- 
weissenburg. 
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was afterwards criticized by himself with much severity. As, 
however, we regard this play, both in its merits and its de- 
fects, as peculiarly characteristic of the author, we have 
selected it as the subject of a more particular analysis. 

The scene is laid, in the year 1075, at Nandorfejervar or 
Belgrade, at that time in the possession of the Greeks. Ilka, 
the heroine, is a Magyar maiden, who, made prisoner by the 
Pecsenegues, in one of their predatory incursions into Hun- 
gary, has been by them carried to Belgrade and sold to Nike- 
tas, the Greek governor of that city. The other principal 
characters are : Alexis, a young Greek, the adopted son of 
Niketas ; and Gyula, a Magyar noble, the betrothed of Ilka. 
The first scene is in a room in the castle of Belgrade. 

Ilka and Alexis. 

Ilka. The unworthy conduct of thy chief towards me 
Comes not unlooked for ; I, long since, have read 
His treacherous heart, and am prepared for all. 
Then let him plunge me in his deepest dungeon, 
There will I still be faithful to myself. 
Pity me not ; only mid grief and danger 
Is the pure heart made conscious of its strength. 

Alexis. Thou noble maiden ! might I, with my life, 
Redeem the happiness of thine ! — In vain ! 
A cruel duty holds me fettered here, 
While all around careers a raging whirlpool, 
That threatens every instant to engulph me. 
Forgive me, Ilka, that 'tis mine to bear 
This most ungracious message ; but, what choice 
Is left to me ? The adopted of Niketas, 
Bound to him by a thousand acts of kindness, 
My gratitude commands my loyal service. 
But thou, too, — no, — let that remain unspoken. 

Ilka. What is it troubles thee ? 

Alexis. How have I striven 

With my own heart ; oh ! how besought of God 
To point the way to thy deliverance. 
He hath not heard me, and my eager wishes, 
My earnest prayers, have all alike been fruitless. 

Ilka. The wish alone declares a generous heart. 
But think no more upon my fate. To thee 
Niketas has been kind. Be true to him. 
I would not owe my freedom to a crime. 

VOL. LXX. NO. 147. 26 
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Alexis. To see thee in a dungeon, — see that hand 
Loaded with chains ! 

Ilka. Where'er my fate shall lead, 

Alexis ! I shall bear this solace with me, 
That, in the world I leave, one noble heart 
Still throbs with pity for my mournful fate. 

Alexis. (With emotion.) Oh, Ilka ! Ilka! 

Ilka. Yet another hope 

Shall cheer my prison gloom ; ere long my country 
Will draw the avenging sword and bring me rescue. 
Then night and chains shall yield to light and joy ; 
Then on the breast of freedom and of love, 
Shall I forget the sorrows of my exile. 

Alexis. How various are our fates ! a dungeon waits thee ; 
Ere long, perhaps, shall fetters weigh thee down, 
Yet happier is thy bondage than my freedom. 
Hope whispers thee of happier days to come, 
Visions of love and gladness flit before thee. 
For me no future smiles ; round my life's dawn, 
Already gather heavy clouds of sorrow. 

Ilka. Youth and a heart at peace should give content. 
What sorrow darkens thy young life, Alexis ? 

Alexis. The time is past when peace of heart was mine ; 
When, mid light joys and innocent sports, the hours 
Flew by unmarked. The radiant dreams of youth, 
Its soaring hopes, now visit me no more ; 
But, in their place, grief and despondency 
Weigh on my heart. 

Ilka. What weakness ! Such vain fancies 

But ill become a manly breast, my friend. 

Alexis. I, too, once deemed that only thoughts of fame, 
And noble deeds, were worthy of a man. — 
Now all is changed. ( With resolution.) 

No, Ilka, hear me not ! 
I was not born to waste my life in dreams ; 
I am, I will be happy. 

Ilka. And this tear 

That trembles in thy eye ? Alexis, no, 
Thou art not happy ; and thus easily 
Thy grief is not subdued. Some secret sorrow 
Preys on thy heart ; confide to me its cause. 

Alexis. This only ask me not. 

Ilka. Alexis, speak ! 

I can no longer bear thy silent sorrow, 
I too am saddened by thy grief. 

Alexis. Then hear 

What to myself I hardly dared to own. 
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Ilka, I love thee ! But, — oh, turn not from me ! 

Think not I ask thy love ; too well I know 

I am unworthy of so high a hope. 

I ask but that my heart may turn to thee, 

And yield its homage ; even as a mortal 

May lift his gaze to the eternal light, 

And, bound to earth, yet raise his thoughts to heaven. 

Now have I told thee all, but grieve not for me ; 

I have learned how to suffer ; my remembrance 

Be to thee as the memory of a flower 

That bloomed upon thy path, and, cheering thee 

With transient perfume, won a pitying thought 

As thy unwilling footstep laid it low. 

Ilka. (Aside.) Alas ! it is, then, even as I feared. 
(To Alexis.) 
Thou art deceived, Alexis ; thy young heart, 
Mistakes for love the generous emotions 
My sorrows have awakened. Oh, believe me, 
It is but pity that thou feelst for me. 

Alexis. I understand thee ; thou wouldst mitigate 
With gentle words the harsh necessity, 
And soothe my misery with a kind deceit. 
Fear not for me ; Ilka, thy noble soul 
Has lent a portion of its strength to mine. 
Give all thy love to him thy heart has chosen. 
I will but ask that I may look on thee, 
And, with a silent, unrequiring love, 
Revere thy virtues. 

Ilka. Oh, thou noble youth ! 

No, I will love thee as an own dear brother. 
Accept a sister's love. [Gives him her hand. 

The holy tie, 
That binds our hearts, death only shall divide. 

Alexis. No, death is powerless to divide us. Death 
Hath empire only in this world of change. 
I fear him not ; — soon may his bony hand 
Press on this throbbing heart, and give it peace. 
I fear him not ; — when from before the soul 
He draws away the veil of this dark life, 
My spirit shall seek thine through worlds of light, 
Till, in the soul's home, we are joined forever. 
Other to thee this life ; — upon thy path 
The flowers of bliss have not so early faded. 

Ilka confides to the Greek youth that she is betrothed in 
her own land ; that the bridal day was already appointed, 
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when the fierce Pecsenegues stormed her home, and carried 
her a prisoner to Belgrade. 

Ilka. But I will trust my king, will trust my country ; 
I know they will not long delay my rescue. 

Alexis. I will no longer hide it from thee, Ilka. 
Already is thy hope fulfilled ; even now 
The Magyars stand before the walls of Belgrade. 

Ilka. Oh what good angel speaks from thee, Alexis ! 
The Magyar here ! Now all is bright before me. 
Niketas fears them ; — yes — and therefore is it 
He would secure his captive in a dungeon. 
He thinks me here no longer safe. Alexis ! 
What tidings hearst thou of the Magyar ? Speak ! 

Alexis. Ilka, thou askest much of me : — to give thee 
News of the Magyar is to be the herald 
Of our own shame. Canst thou ask this ? 

Ilka. Great souls 

Still recognize each other. The true heart 
Claims a like homage, throbs it in the breast 
Of dearest friend, or bitterest foe. 

Alexis. Oh, Ilka ! 

Thou swayst me at thy pleasure. 

Ilka. Speak, my friend ! 

How fights the Magyar ? Who is in the camp ? 
Oh, tell me what has happened ! 

Alexis. Listen then, 

The Pecsenegues, incited by Niketas, 
Passed down the Szava, fell upon your country, 
And, after having wasted, slain, and robbed, 
Eegained their homq, loaded with spoil. 

Ilka. Niketas ! 

It is Niketas, then, whom I may thank 
For my captivity. 

Alexis. The Magyar king, 

Indignant at this outrage on his people, 
Summoned his warriors ; and now, fierce for vengeance, 
Advances upon Nandor. With him come 
His noble cousins, the two sons of Bela, 
Geza aud Laszlo. Laszlo ! heaven's chosen ! 
By whose strong arm, late the Kerlesian mountains 
Were red with Kunic blood. Among the nobles, 
Bors Gyula is the first. Like lightning falls 
Upon the foe his sabre's deadly flash. 
Death walks beside him. Where he turns his glance, 
There fall the brave. 

Ilka. What ! Gyula ! Gyula here ! 
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Now then, Alexis, I am free indeed. 
The Greeks are now the slaves. 

Alexis. What sayst thou, Ilka ? 

Ilka. Look in his eye and thou wilt understand me. 
Yet, fear thou not, for only in the battle 
Is Gyula terrible ; his tender heart 
Has room for every gentle feeling. — Gyula ! 
It will be thine to free me from my dungeon ! 

Alexis. What light is in thine eye ! 

Ilka. My heart is flooded 

With its delight ; I will not hide from thee, 
From thee, my brother, that this noble hero, 
This Gyula, whom thou hast so fairly painted, 
This Gyula is my lover, my betrothed. 

Alexis. Oh, Ilka ! No ! I cannot bear it. 

Ilka. Be 

His friend as mine. His heart is wide, Alexis ; 
It will enclose thee, too. — But say, what further ? 

Alexis. Niketas wishing to relieve Belgrade, 
Sent for assistance to the Duke Kazar, 
Telling him but of spoil, and not of danger. 
Kazar arrived, with his fierce Pecsenegs, 
And made, upon the Bacs and Sopron ranks, 
A furious onset ; these, with equal valor, 
Sustained the charge ; long was the battle doubtful. 
But Laszlo and Bors Gyula cut their way 
Through Kazar's army, and by thus dividing 
The hostile force, won a full victory. 
Kazar himself scarce, by a hasty flight, 
Escaped captivity. 

Ilka. Ah, it was Gyula ! 

Alexis. We, from Belgrade's walls, 

Beheld the triumph of the Magyar king. 
Niketas saw, with stifled rage, the victors, 
With numerous captives and with costly spoil, 
Draw up their ranks before the royal tent. — 
But, Ilka, this I was forbid to tell thee. 

Ilka. What joyful tidings ! Oh, my friend, Alexis ! 
For this am I eternally thy debtor. 
When the resistless Magyars win this castle, 
And Gyula's flashing sword bears wounds and death 
To all thy comrades, — then, Alexis — 

Alexis. Then, 

Let this heart bleed, whose peace is spent already. 

The scene changes to the Magyar camp. The Magyar 
26* 
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king holds a council, at which his cousin, Duke Geza, Meny- 
hart — a distinguished Magyar noble, and the friend of Gyula, 
— and some other leaders and nobles assist. 

The King. My cousin, by the aid of thy wise counsels, 
Laszlo's strong arm, and the resistless valor 
Of our tried troops, we shall ere long attain 
Our object, and be masters of this Nandor, 
So long the asylum of the robber hordes. 
Ducas, the Grecian emperor, has broken 
A solemn treaty, ratified by oaths. 
He deserves nought of us. This base Niketas, 
Who, with low cunning, counterfeited friendship, 
Shall now receive the guerdon he has sought. 
I will no longer suffer that these Pagans 
Shall fall on Hunnia, to lay waste and rob, 
And bear her peaceful citizens in chains 
To foreign lands. 

Geza. My king, my brother, trust 

The Magyar people ; all thy noble projects 
Shall find fulfilment. We are now united 
Among ourselves ; and, from this time, no foe 
Shall pass, unpunished, Hunnia's boundaries. 

Menyhart. Hereafter shall the Magyar feel and own, 
With throbbing heart, how fair and sweet is life 
Under a noble king. 

King. But yet it grieves me, 

For all the Magyar blood that needs must flow, 
If we should storm this castle. Go, then, Menyhart, 
Go to Niketas, and confer with him, 
Concerning the surrender of the fortress. 
I promise a free egress to his troops, 
If he deliver up the keys of Nandor, 
And make submission. If he will not yield, 
We will then take the place by storm. 

Menyhart. My king, 

Within an hour I bear thee his decision. 

Geza. Thus would I counsel ; if he do not yield, 
Upon this merciful and friendly summons, 
We will, without delay, attack the castle, 
With all our force, leaving the Grecian leader 
No leisure to repair his unsound walls, 
Or organize his plans. 

King. A vigorous onset 

Is half a victory. My thought, dear cousin, 
Is one with thine. 
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Geza. Already two whole days, 

We have lain idle. It is time for action. 
The foe must not recover from his fear. 
I will, this coming midnight, leave the camp, 
With my division, and at break of day, 
Joined by my brother, from the Danube side, 
Will fall on Nandor. Thou, my king, wilt station 
Thy people on the Szava shore. 

Menyhakt. Great king ! 

My counsel is to wait for Gyula's coming. 
With him arrive the riders of Veszprem 
And Zala, war-tried knights ; and I would fain 
See Gyula with us ere we storm the castle. 
His brilliant valor wakes an emulous glow 
Through all the ranks ; — a star of victory 
He gleams along the battle. 

King It is good, 

All things considered, to be well prepared. 

Geza. I learn from spies that Nandor is defended 
By Greeks and Bolgars, and that little concord 
Exists between them ; I expect much good 
From their dissensions. 

King. All my confidence 

Is in the Magyar; in that love of country 
Which steels his heart. Now, then, it is decided. 
We storm the place ; cousin, make known to Laszlo 
Our resolution. Send our royal greeting, 
With hearty thanks for his great services. 
Bid him be still the terror of the foe, 
And Hunnia's shield. 

Menyhart. What is this clang of arms ? 

Gyula is here, my king ! 
[Enter Gyula, waving a captured banner. With him soldiers. 

King. Welcome, brave Gyula ! 

Gyula. Hail, my good king ! I greet thee, noble Geza ! 
My king, I bring thee news of victory. 
Before thy royal feet I lay this trophy. 
Thus ever may the noble Magyar king 
Trample his foes. 

King. Thou son of victory, 

Thou that hast bound to thee thy king and country, 
By thy heroic deeds, receive my thanks ! 
Thou, born to triumph ! where thy keen sword flashes, 
There is the strife no longer doubtful. Ha ! 
Art thou then wounded ? 

Gyula. Nay, my king, 'tis nothing, 
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Only a sabre cut across my brow. 
There is yet room for more. 

King. Now, tell us, Gyula, 

What hast thou done ? 

Gyula. All that thou didst command. 

The enemy no longer will molest us. 
A portion of Duke Kazar's vanquished people 
Concealed themselves among the hills, and there 
Gathering the remnants of their scattered army, 
Thought to rush down on us, and cut their way 
Through to Niketas ! I went forth to meet them, 
And found them, to the number of four thousand, 
In a fair plain. Confiding in their numbers, 
Which far exceeded ours, they rushed to meet us, 
And strove with us like men ; but Magyar valor 
At length prevailed. Eight hundred strew the field. 
We led twelve hundred captives to the camp. 
There stand they, that Niketas and Belgrade 
May see what fortune is in store for them. 
It but remains to say, that some few Magyars 
Died for their country. 

King. In their country's heart, 

And in their king's, their memory shall live. 

Geza. Slaves only die. The hero ever lives ; 
For in a beautiful and endless youth, 
His fame blooms ever. 
King. (Draws his sword and gives it to Gyula.) 

Take this sword, brave man ! 
As a memorial of this day. Accept it, 
Not for its outward value, but in token 
Of the warm gratitude of him who gave it. 

Geza. ( To Gyula) I might give gold to thee, but well I know, 
That its false splendor could not dazzle thee. 
Thy lofty soul asks for realities. 
Take, then, my hand, in pledge of lasting friendship. 

Gyula. My king ! my noble duke ! well do you know 
How to be generous. Thus recompensed, 
The Magyar soars into the heaven of glory ; 
His loyal heart beats high ; for king and country, 
With a proud love, he offers up his life. 

The second act opens with the interview between Meny- 
hart and Niketas. 

Niketas. Your words condemn yourselves ; you charge on us 
The crimes that are your own. This sacred treaty, 
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On which the emperor relied so firmly, 
Is broken by your act. You have invaded 
Our peaceful borders, with a hostile army. 

Menyhart. It is too late for subterfuge. The proofs 
Of thy base treachery are in our hands ; 
We have made prisoner the emissary, 
Whom thou didst send to Kazar, to incite him 
To make an inroad on our peaceful land, 
And waste, and slay, and plunder. Faithfully 
Kazar performed thy bidding. Now, then, choose ; 
The time is short. Deliver up the castle, 
With thy ill-gotten spoil, or come with me, 
And stay as hostage in the Magyar camp, 
Until thy emperor shall give our king 
Full satisfaction. 

Niketas. Belgrade's walls still stand, 

And I shall know how to defend them yet. 

Menyhart. Hope for no succor. 

[Goes to a window and opens it. 
Look upon this plain. 
There canst thou see the bodies of thy friends 
Strewing the ground. See where thy fellow robbers, 
Who shared their spoil with thee so faithfully, 
Are shipped as slaves upon the Szava. 

Niketas. No ! 

I will not yield this castle. 

Menyhart. Spare thy people ; 

A wanton waste of life is not true valor. 

Niketas. Go ! carry my defiance to your king ! 

Menyhart. Thou wilt not yield ? Rush then to thy destruc- 
tion. [Goes. 

Niketas. (Alone.) It is so, then, 

Or I must perish, or must meanly sue. — 
Rescue is none. I cannot hope for succor 
From my own nation, and, or soon or late, 
Superior force will triumph. Must 1, then, 
Yield this long cherished habit of command, 
And bear the insults of a haughty foe ? 
No, rather let me perish, bravely fighting. 
But how ? — I shrink from death, and my whole being 
Starts back in horror. Yet it is not fear. — 
No ! Ilka, Ilka ! 'Tis the thought of thee 
That makes death terrible and life so dear. — 
I will not perish yet. My life shall number 
Some happy hours, and these shall Ilka give me. 
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A Greek officer enters, and informs Niketas that the enemy 
are preparing battering-rams and scaling-ladders, and that all 
denotes their intention to make a vigorous assault on the city. 
He likewise acquaints him with the dissensions and insubor- 
dination amongst the troops composing the garrison ; the 
Bulgarians having refused to serve against the Magyars. 
The next scene is an interview between Niketas and Alexis. 

Niketas. I have been long expecting thee, Alexis. 
What news bringst thou of Ilka ? Speak ! but briefly, 
For my affairs are pressing. Does her heart 
Soften towards me yet ? How pleases her 
Her new abode ? 

Alexis. She is in all the same 

That she hath ever been. I do believe 
That her strong heart will never suffer change. 
AH fear is stranger to her soul ; complaint 
Or murmur is not heard from her ; brave, cheerful, 
She smiles upon her chains, and with calm patience 
Awaits a change of fortune. No, Niketas, 
I cannot give thee hope ; the heart of Ilka 
Thou wilt not win. 

Niketas. Thus deemst thou ? — Be it so. 

This obstinacy that my tenderness, 
That my long patience, and my splendid gifts, 
Have failed to move, shall be subdued by force. 
I will no longer sue, I will command. 

Alexis. She hath already loved. It is ill striving 
Against the power of a first love. Restore her 
To her own people. By this generous deed 
Be conqueror in the Magyar hearts. 

Niketas. Enough. 

If thou regard the favor of thy chief, 
The friendship of Niketas, never more 
Dare offer such a counsel. Once already, 
I pardoned thy. presumption. She shall perish 
In Belgrade's dungeon, if she still reject me. 
And if the Magyar — though I fear it not — 
Should take the castle and myself should fall, 
The victim of a brave resistance, still, 
Ilka would reap no profit from my death ; 
For the same sword which lays Niketas low 
Will cut her from the living. [Goes. 

Alexis. Dearest, thus 

I may not win thy freedom, then. Blind passion 
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Is stronger, in the bosom of Niketas, 

Than human feeling. — What would be thy fate 

Should the Magyar prevail ? Unconsciously, 

Above thy living tomb, thy friends would pass, 

While darkly, silently, in that grim dungeon, 

Thy life would ebb away. — Hence, ghastly vision, 

Why dost thou rend my heart 1 I am not guilty. — 

Yet I alone can save her. I alone 

Am trusted with the secret of her prison. — 

Oh, whither do my wild thoughts hurry me ? 

What an abyss is opening at my feet ? 

I must betray Niketas, then, or leave 

Ilka to meet her fate. But no ! Niketas ! 

Thou didst receive the orphan boy, didst rear him, 

With care and love. Is this thy recompense ? 

Thou shalt not fall through me. So base a thought 

Could never harbor in my heart. — Oh, Ilka ! 

How shall I rescue thee ! — 

[Lost in thought, he turns towards the window. 
The Magyar camp 
Whitens the valley. The sun's parting rays 
Gleam on the wide-spread tents. A magic scene ! 
And he is there, that fortunate of men, 
The chosen, the beloved of Ilka. — Ha ! 
A heaven-sent thought ! Yes, I will go to him, 
And bear these tidings. Ilka, I may claim 
A brother's right to risk my life for thine. 

The scene again shifts to the Magyar camp. Gyula, the 
betrothed of Ilka, and his friend Menyhart, stand in front of 
their tents, which are placed opposite each other. The moon 
is rising. In the background, Magyar soldiers are lying about 
the camp fires. 

Gyula. Another day has passed ; another step 
Towards the grave. 

Menyhart. Not so ; the common man 

May measure life by days. The life of heroes 
Is not subjected to the stroke of fate. 

Gyula. My friend, I feel it : not unworthily 
Does fame inspire the longing of great souls. 
It is no empty sound. — But when life's flowers 
Have shed their bloom — 

Menyhart. Of what canst thou complain, 

Thou favorite of fortune ? Thou, whose path 
Is strewed with pleasures ? 
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Gyula. Menyhart, with* the past, 

My happiness is buried. On my future, 
Fortune may lavish all her gifts. — In vain ! 
Life has for me nor objects, nor rewards. 

Menyhart. What wouldst thou more of fortune ? Thou hast 
The loftiest height of fame. Thy name is known [gained 

Through all the land. The army honors thee ; 
And thy king loves thee. Yet thou cherishest 
These gloomy fancies. 

Gyula. Yes, the slippery path, 

That leads to fame, I have securely trodden, 
And twined its wreath of glory round my brow. 
But, oh my friend, there lies within the buds 
Of this bright garland, a consuming canker, 
That wastes its green, and robs it of its worth. 
There is no hand to shed the quickening dew 
Of sympathy upon my barren honors ; 
No heart to answer mine ; my empty triumphs 
Gladden no other breast. 

Menyhart. Still the same grief? 

Look round ! how many maidens bloom in Hunnia ! 
Thou needst but choose ; love ever favors valor. 

Gyula. My heart is closed to love. Once, only once, 
I knew its magic power : I was betrothed 
To one upon whose true and steadfast heart 
I could securely rest ; a noble maiden 
Worthy to be the chosen of a hero. 
And she is lost to me ! No meaner love 
Shall fill the heart her image consecrated. 
Ilka, what far land holds thee ! Dost thou pine 
Thy life away among the ruthless pagans ! — 
Without her, life is valueless, is hopeless. 
Grief finds no solace, joy no sympathy. 
To me the world is one wide solitude. 

Menyhart. What idle fancies ! Can a hero's breast 
Harbor such dreams ? 

Gyula. Those are my happiest hours, 

When gentle memories of vanished bliss 
Steal o'er my heart, and draw aside the veil 
Of the dark present, giving back my youth, 
With all its soaring hopes and brilliant visions. 
My friend, I will not hide my weakness from thee. 
I strive not with, but rather cherish sorrow. 

Menyhart. Banish these sickly fancies from thy mind ! 
Dwell not in dreams, when bright reality 
Calls thee to life and pleasure. 
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Gytjla. I have reached 

The midday of my life, and the enchantments 
That circle youth, for my maturer reason 
Have lost their magic. I might love, perhaps ; 
Might fight, might die for her I loved ; but never 
Shall my heart know that gush of wild emotion, 
That belongs only to our spring. No, Ilka ! 
Thou art my idol yet. I love thee only. 
Let others idly pass from flower to flower, 
My heart can love but once. 

Menyhart. Cherish these shadows, 

If thus thou art made happy, and forgive me, 
That I can but feel pity for thy griefs, 
And cannot understand them. I was trained 
To arms alone. I know no other pleasures 
Than those I find in war. My friend, to-morrow 
We storm Belgrade. It will be no light work. 
I must to rest. — See how the castle spires 
Gleam in the moonlight ! 

Gytjla. Would that it were dawn ! 

Amid the crash of arms, the battle cries, 
The clattering hoofs, all sorrow is forgotten. 

Menyhart. How many a Magyar who is resting here, 
Cheered by light dreams, shall, by this time to-morrow, 
Be laid to sleep forever ! 

Gyula. As fate wills, 

Or death or life, it is all one. I ask not 
Whether my hour shall find me now or later. 
I am prepared. And should I meet my death 
Fighting for our dear land, my warmest hopes 
Will all be answered. Well I know my name 
Will live in story, and a nation's blessing 
Will consecrate my grave. 

Menyhart. And coming ages, 

Although our tombs have crumbled into dust, 
Shall still retain the record of our deeds ; 
And still the memory of our glorious death 
Shall teach the Magyar how to serve his country. 
Oh, what is life to such a death ! Good night. 

Gytjla. I wish thee quiet rest. 

Menyhart. Until the trumpet 

Sound in my ears. [Goes into Ms tent. 

Gytjla. Oh, happy man ! thy peace 

No griefs- disturb. Thy heart holds but one wish, 
To die for thy dear country, and this wish 
To-morrow will, perhaps, fulfil. Dear friend, 
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I feel thy kindness ; thou wouldst fain have healed 
These aching wounds, that thy unskilful touch 
Has only opened wider. — What is left me, 
Except my grief, to love ? Oh, Ilka, Ilka, 
I call thy name, it dies upon the air, 
And wakes no echo ; my own heavy sighs 
Alone reply. — Enough. — Thou cherished image, 
Shroud thee again within my heart — thy home. 
How lovely is the evening ! The soft moonlight, 
And the camp fires, how they delight the eye ! — 
I too will seek to rest. I shall have need 
Of all my strength to-morrow. Come, sweet sleep, 

[Spreads a panther skin on the ground. 
Strengthen my weary limbs. — 

[Throws himself down, places his cuirass under his head. 
Nandor must fall. — 
Oh, Ilka! Ilka! [Sleeps. 

Alexis (enters, wrapped in a while cloak). 
This is the place. 'Tis here that I should find him. 
How my heart beats ! — What contrary emotions ! — 
I fear, yet long to look upon this man, 
Of whom fame talks so loudly ; — on this hero, 
Whom Ilka loves. Ha ! here a sleeping warrior ! 
Himself ! I cannot doubt it. — Magyar, rise ! 

Gyula. Who art thou ? — Does the fight begin ? — 

Alexis. Speak, Magyar ! 

Where is Bors Gyula ? 

Gtula. I am he. What wouldst thou ? 

Alexis. Thou ? Thou art Gyula ? Yes, it is so. (Aside.) Ilka, 
Thou couldst not but have loved him. 

Gyula. Speak thy errand. 

Alexis. I ask thy hand in friendship. Well I feel 
That I am worthy. 

Gytjla. Hast thou not erred, perchance ? 

Alexis. No, I have come aright. I know thee, Gyula. 
Such as I imaged thee, thou standst before me. 

Gyula. I understand thee not ; thy words are strange. 

Alexis. If thou couldst look upon my heart, O Gyula ! 
My words would not seem strange to thee. 

Gyula. Who art thou ? 

What wouldst thou of me, youth ? 

Alexis. Gyula, a Greek 

Stands here before thee. 

Gyula. Ha ! how com'st thou hither ? 

What noble daring ! Youth, thy trust in me 
Shall not deceive thee. Thou didst find me sleeping ; 
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My life was in thy hand. Thou didst not come 
Assassin-like to murder the defenceless. 
Thine is no vulgar soul. I bid thee welcome ! 

Alexis. Brave man, I deemed not otherwise of thee. 
Hear, then, what brings me to thee at this hour. 
I may not tarry here, for every moment 
Is precious. 

Gyula. Speak ; I hear. 

Alexis. A Magyar maiden 

Is prisoner in Nandor, and her life 
Is now in fearful danger. I will guard it, 
While we still hold the place. If you prevail, 
I must resign this charge to thee. Search through 
Each secret dungeon, every prison house, 
And thou wilt find her ; but require not of me 
To tell the name of him who holds her captive ; 
A solemn oath forbids. 

Gyula. This charge to me ? 

Alexis. It chiefly interests thee ; — and thou alone 
Hast power to aid her. She for whom I plead 
Is a most noble maiden ; her rare virtues, 
Excellent gifts, and quiet nobleness, 
Have waked my wonder and my reverence. 
A powerful man, whose fierce, imperious love 
She has rejected, furious with resentment, 
Would plunge himself and her in common ruin. 
My watchful love has guarded her till now 
From every harm ; but this love will, ere long, 
Be powerless to protect her. — In thy hands 
I place, of right, this sacred charge ; for know, 
She whom I bid thee save, this peerless maiden, 
Is Ilka, thy betrothed. 

Gyula. It cannot be. — 

Ilka! 

Alexis. Yes, Ilka ; whom the Pagans brought 
A captive to Belgrade. 

Gyula. Thou lovest her 

As sister or as bride ? 

Alexis. For two whole years, 

I have been near her ; every day have seen her ; 
And every day more and more beautiful, 
More and more noble, was she in my eyes. 
Could I but love her ? Ask of thine own heart I 
She saw my love, though my deep reverence 
Left it no words ; she marked the silent sorrow 
That wasted me, and, with angelic kindness, 
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Offered me that most holy of affections, 
A sister's love. 

Gyula. Come to my heart ! the heart 

Thou hast made happy ! Oh, sweet memories 
Of early youth ! — 

Alexis. Gyula, I must return, 

What message shall I hear to Ilka ? 

Gyula. Tell her 

That I will fight to my last drop of blood, 
To bring her rescue. Bear to her this ring ; 
Tell her that faithfully as I have worn 
This token of her love, so truly will I 
Deliver her, or perish for her sake. 

Alexis. My friend, farewell ! — Gyula, perhaps to-morrow 
We meet as foes. Take this embrace, the earnest 
Of my true friendship. — If a Magyar sword 
Should find my heart ; if my life-blood must stain 
The walls of Nandor ; if thy people triumph, 
And thou shalt beat away thy rescued bride 
To thy own land ; — then, when the name of husband 
Has made life dearer, oh, in thy blest home, 
Let my remembrance live ! 

This scene closes the second act. The third act opens 
with an interview between Niketas and Zitnias, one of his 
officers, who brings him word of the secret expedition of 
Alexis. 

Niketas. What can be his purpose ? 
Without my knowledge. — 

Zimias. 'Tis already midnight ; 

He hath not yet returned. 

Niketas. Here is some secret ; 

I must discover it. Alexis, thou, 
Thou couldst deceive me ! I will not believe it. 

(To Zimias.) 
Bring me word instantly when he returns. 
Let all the soldiers be in readiness, 
In the great square, let all the officers 
Assemble. I will there address them. — Go. 

Zimias. My lord, so violent a wind is raging, 
That I have given orders in thy name, 
The men upon the walls should make no fires, 
Lest some misfortune chance. 

Niketas. Thou hast done well. [Zimias goes. 

Alexis never was like common men. 
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This have I always known. He is not one 

To tread with wavering steps the beaten path, 

Nor ever dare to take a step aside. — 

And it was even for this I did not hate him. — 

But — could he be a traitor ? — No ! he loves me. 

But then if Ilka has ensnared his heart 

With her pretended virtues, artfully 

Drawing her nets about him, she might win him 

To sacrifice to her his benefactor. 

I see it all. — It is so. — Therefore was it 

He prayed so earnestly for Ilka's freedom ; 

It was for this he was so sad and thoughtful. 

Yes ; he loves Ilka, and for her betrays 

His friend and guardian. — Thee alone of mortals, 

Alexis, have I loved. In thy young heart 

I thought to find candor and gratitude ; 

My fatherly regard deserved no less. — 

If thou art false, Alexis, then forever 

I banish from my breast each kindly feeling. 

And you, accursed, degenerate mankind ! 

To persecute, to rend, to trample you 

Shall be henceforth sole solace of my life. 

The next scene carries us to the dungeon of Ilka. Nike- 
ketas enters. 

Niketas. Pardon that I have sought thee at this hour, 
I will be brief, though the affair that brings me 
Is weighty. Nothing but a true confession 
Can save thee from my wrath. 

Ilka. Thy wrath ? and thinkst thou 

That Ilka fears thee ? Thou hast proved already 
The impotence of threats to bend my spirit. 
Perhaps thou deemest that thy chains, thy dungeon, 
Have power to alter me. Thou art deceived. 
Here am I still myself. This solitude, 
Unvisited by human forms, — this stillness, 
Unbroken by the sound of human voices, 
Is rife with shapes, with voices from the past. — 
Speak, what thy errand ? 

Niketas. I would learn from thee, 

What compact is between thee and Alexis, 
Where is he now ? and wherefore has he left 
The castle ? 

Ilka. Ask himself. 

Niketas. Thou knowst the cause. 

27* 
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Not in his heart had this deceit its birth. 
Where is Alexis ? Answer ! 

Ilka. Dost thou think 

That, had he shared with me some secret project, 
I would betray it to thee ? Hope it not ! I know 
His heart can cherish no unworthy purpose. 
Know, if I have some weak esteem for thee, 
Thou ow'st it to thy kindness for Alexis. 

Niketas. Thou knowst, then, what he owes me. — Ilka, 
Speak, I entreat thee ; still I wish thee well. [speak ! 

Ilka (pointing to her chains.) 
Behold the tokens of thy kindness ! — Go .! 
True friendship has no place in thee. 

Niketas. Fine virtue, 

Rare nobleness, indeed ! To lead astray 
A simple youth ; to teach him to forget 
All ties of gratitude, affection, duty ! 

Ilka. Niketas ! 

Niketas. Think not that this deed shall aid thee, 

Thy fate shall be made heavier, not lightened. 
While yet I live, vain will be all thy efforts 
Against my power. 

Ilka. Think not that I shall fear thee, 

Or stoop to justify myself to thee. 
I have long learned to scorn thy idle threats. 

Niketas. No, Ilka, no ; I cannot hurt thee. — Speak ! 
Where is Alexis ? — Look on me, I pray thee, 
As thy best friend. 

Ilka. Wilt thou, then, be my friend ? 

Niketas. Ilka, and canst thou ask ? 

Ilka. May I request 

A kindness of thee ? 

Niketas. Every thing ; oh, speak ! 

Ilka. Leave me ! 

Niketas. Ha ! thou shalt have thy will ; but know 

That thou shalt fearfully atone this scorn. 
I go ; but trust no longer in thy empire 
Over this heart, whose flames, no more of love, 
But vengeance, shall burst forth to wither thee. 
To-morrow's dawn shall see thee in the dust. [Goes. 

Alexis (enters). Oh, Ilka, thou art rescued ! 

Ilka. Is it thou ? 

Thanks be to heaven ! I trembled for thy life. 
Niketas has been here, and asked for thee. 

Alexis. Yes, this I looked for ; but since thou art saved 
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I am content to die. 

Ilka. Say, what has happened ? 

Where hast thou been ? Oh, speak, my friend ! 

Alexis. To Gyula. 

Behold this token ! 

Ilka. Yes, I know it well. 

The ring with which I pledged my faith to Gyula. 
Alexis, and thou hast done this for me ? 

Alexis. He bade me tell thee that, as faithfully 
As he has worn this ring, so surely will he 
Deliver thee, or die for thee. 

Ilka. Oh, Gyula ! 

Not vainly did I trust in thee. — And thou ! 
How shall I thank thy love, thy noble friendship ? 

Alexis. Thy happiness be my reward. Oh, Ilka, 
I would not give the rapture of this moment 
In ransom for my life. I am at one 
Now with myself. The holy love thou gavest 
Me yet unworthy, is now made my own, 
By the fulfilment of the sacred duties 
That the dear name of brother laid on me. 

Ilka. Thou noble youth ! Now could I ever bless 
My hard captivity, since only thus 
I could have known and won thy noble heart. 
Alexis ! these dark walls, these gloomy vaults, 
From which but late I shrank, seem dearer, brighter, 
Than the free air, than the blest light of heaven. 
Thy virtue lends them its own radiance. 

Alexis. I must now arm me for the fight. — I feel 
My death-hour is at hand. 

Ilka. No, thou must live. 

A heart so formed to bless, must not thus early 
Be stilled in death. Come to the Magyar land ; 
There truth and nobleness are honored still. 
Oh, come with us, and be thyself a Magyar ! 
Hunnia will gladly own thee as a child. 
Come ! let our home be thine ! 

Alexis. I am a Greek. 

I love my country ; I will not disown her. 
Ilka, we part. I may not go with thee. 
But when the tidings of thy happiness 
Shall reach me from afar, my heart shall glow 
With a celestial pleasure, at the thought, 
That, in thy distant land, my memory 
Is treasured faithfully ; that still the heart 
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Of a kind sister beats with love for me. 
But if the hand of fate already opens 
My timeless grave, upon my latest sigh 
Thy name shall tremble. 

Ilka. Oh, what words are these ? 

Thou talk'st of death, who yet hast hardly lived. 

Alexis. Yes, short has been my life ; — and yet most blest ; 
For I have seen my highest wish accomplished. 
Thou wilt be free. — This aim of all my thoughts, 
Of all my hopes, I see attained. — I die, 
But have not lived in vain. Ilka, farewell ! 
I have now rendered the last sacrifice 
That love required. I am again a Greek. 
I go to case my breast in steel — to strive 
Bravely against the Magyar. With the dawn 
The bloody work begins. Again, farewell ! 
When they shall name Alexis with the fallen, 
Ilka, wilt thou not hallow with thy tears 
His lifeless clay ? 

Ilka. My brother ! dear Alexis ! 

Come to my heart, where, while I live, thy image 
Shall never fade ! Where'er thy fate may lead, 
A sister's thanks, a sister's love go with thee ! 

Alexis. Ilka ! beloved ! oh, what a recompense ! — 
But no ! my heart must not grow weak. Farewell ! 

Niketas (rushing in with a drawn sword, stabs Alexis, who 
Go, viper ! to perdition ! [falls at the feet of Ilka.) 

Ilka. Heavenly mercy ! 

Oh what, what hast thou done, Niketas ? 

Niketas. It does not please thee ? — Ha ! I cherished him 
With my own blood, and he — he has betrayed me ! 
Look here ! see how the black blood oozes forth 
From its foul nest. Look on these writhing features ! 
Cheer now thy lover ! 

Ilka. Cowardly assassin ! 

Slay me too, since this innocent youth has fallen 
By thy base hand. — Alexis, and was this 
To be thy fate ? 

Niketas. It shall be thine too. Tremble ! 

Thy hour draws nigh. [Goes. 

Alexis. Oh, dear one, grieve not for me ! 

I am most blest. — Ilka ! I die near thee ! 

Ilka. Oh, leave me not, Alexis ! — He is dead. — 
His eye is closed forever. — Thou fair flower, 
How many griefs defaced thy transient bloom ! 
And now, there liest thou, by a cruel hand 
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Untimely broken ! Oh, thou dear Alexis ! 
And thou hast died for me ! — Oh, faithfully, 
My brother, will I mourn thee ! Thy remembrance 
Shall be enshrined within my heart of hearts. — 
Oh, who has ever loved like thee, Alexis ? 
Pure spirit, thou hast gained thy radiant home ! 
Earth was unworthy of so rich a trust ; 
Heaven has reclaimed its own ! 

The opening scene of the fourth act presents us with a 
scene in the castle of Belgrade, from which a secret passage 
conducts to the prison of Ilka. Niketas is alone. 

Niketas. [Alone.) His death was just ; the law of arms re- 
It was the general's, not the father's act. [quired it. 
Ha ! truly we are happy beings, men. [laughs bitterly. 
We feign a solace to ourselves, and use 
Soon makes it real. — His general sentenced him. — 
So be it then. — To my own grief I slew him. 
I loved him ; — yes ; — this pain attests how well. — ■ 
Thou, Ilka, thou art guilty of his death ! 
Thou shalt atone for it. That secret dungeon, 
Where I have barred thee, shall become thy grave, 
Or thou shalt grant the suit so long denied. — 
I will yet speak with her before the fight. 
The terrible example of my vengeance 
That lies before her, cannot but appall her. 
Her fears may have subdued her obstinacy. 

Niketas opens a concealed door. Ilka comes forth. 

Niketas. Ilka, I vowed revenge. — Still, I would save thee. 
My love is stronger than my anger ; hear me ! 

Ilka. Murderer, away ! 

Niketas. Ilka, thy happiness 

Depends upon thyself. Compel me not 
To sterner measures ! 

Ilka. Happiness with thee ! 

Drag me from one grim dungeon to another ! 
Murder me ! I will ask of thee no mercy, 
But to be spared the torture of thy presence. 

Niketas. Rouse not my wrath afresh ! compel me not 
To call to mind all I have lost for thee. 
Know that upon this moment hangs thy fate. 

Ilka. Let it be death, then. I expect no other. 
Thou knowest but to slay and torture. 
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Niketas. Ilka, 

Far from my heart is every murderous thought ; 
It holds but love for thee. 

Ilka. I know thy love. — 

The tie that bound thee to that noble youth, 
Now weltering in his blood, was all that gave thee 
A right to bear the name of man. 

Niketas. Ha! Ilka! 

No ; I will not be angered. Thou hast made 
Sore trial of my love. Be satisfied ; 
Give me thy hand. 

Ilka. My hand to thee ! Begone ! 

Thy every breath blasphemes humanity. 

Niketas. How ill thou knowst me, Ilka. My first wish 
Is but to make thee happy. 

Ilka. Do not think 

To cheat me with fair words ; I know thee well. 
The outer mask has fallen from thy features. 
Thou standst before me in thy hideousness. 

Niketas. Show me my fault ! Ilka, I will atone it 
By faithful love. Resolve ! The time is short ; 
What is thy answer ? 

Ilka. Still the same. 

Niketas. Then perish. 

Voice of a Greek (from without). 
My lord, the enemy attacks the castle. 
Already do they storm the Danube gate. 

Niketas. Begone then ! I will follow instantly. 

Ilka. My noble king, my beloved nation, conquer ! 

Niketas. Our foes attack the castle. 

Ilka. They will take it, 

And give thee thy deserved reward. 

Niketas. Judge not 

Thus hastily ; we still have hands and weapons. — 
But, should it be so, it will not avail thee. 
For know, the massive walls of this deep dungeon 
Nor groan nor shriek can pierce ; in fruitless waiting 
For rescue that will never come, thy life 
Will pine away. 

Ilka. Here then I wait my death, 

Still a free Magyar ! In my lonely prison 
My heart shall share the triumph of my country ; 
And my last hour be gladdened by the thought, 
That o'er my tomb will float her conquering banner. 

Niketas. Come with me ; I will bear thee from the castle. 
My wealth is great, and wide are my possessions ; — 
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All shall be thine. Whithersoe'er thou wilt 
I will conduct thee. Ilka ! on my knees, 
I pray thee. 

Ilka. Darest thou, then, hope, 

Thou miserable man, to win my love ! 
I scorn thee and thy treasures ! 

Voice of a Greek (from without). The whole castle 
Is under storm. The people murmur loudly 
That thou leav'st them in this extremity. 

Niketas (to the Greek). 
Say I come instantly — 

(To Ilka.) 
Once more I pray thee, 
Come with me, Ilka ! 

Ilka. I go not. Away ! 

Niketas. Thou wilt not ? Tremble ! Love will sue no longer, 
But force shall drag thee to the altar. — No ! — 
Such mercy hast thou not deserved from me. 
Thou shalt be humbled with the dust. Yet once — 

[Extends his hand to her. 

Ilka. No, I remain here. 

Niketas. (Seizing her.) Come ! 

Ilka. Niketas ! stay ! 

One word ! If I could think that thou wouldst be 
My friend, my true friend — 

Niketas. (Tenderly.) Ilka! 

[Ilka going up to him, as to embrace him, seizes his sword, then 
steps back, and stands before him with dignity.'] 

Ilka. Now command ! 

Niketas. Ha ! Guards ! 

Ilka. All-powerful God, now give me 

Niketas. Slaves ! [strength ! 

Ilka. Now for life or death ! 

[Goes to the door and withdraws the bolt. 
Free ! 

Niketas. Follow her ! 

The next scene is in the great square of Belgrade. A 
violent storm of wind is raging. The dawn is just about to 
break. Two Greeks enter from opposite directions ; the one 
bearing a torch, the other a drawn sword. 

First Greek. Saw'st any one ? 

Second Greek. She must have passed this 

I lost the trace of her among these houses. [way. 

Ha ! the brave girl ! She does not fear Niketas ! 
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First Greek. How the wind rages ! 

Second Greek. Yes ; as it would blow 

The world from its centre. 

First Greek. Look ! what stirs there ? 

Second Greek. Gently ; 

Perhaps it is the Magyar girl. 

First Greek. Give heed ! 

She comes this way. I go to intercept her. 
[Enter Ilka, with a drawn sword ; the First Greek goes up to her.] 

Second Greek. Seize her ! 

First Greek. Surrender! 

Second Greek. By our general's 

We make thee prisoner. [order, 

Ilka. If you love your lives, 

Back from my path ! 

First Greek. I will not let thee go. 

Come on ! Thou'lt not escape again. This way ! 
Come to our master ! 

Second Greek. It must be. 

Ilka. Then be it ! 

Ilka encounters the first Greek, wounds and disarms him. 
Ilka lifts the torch from the ground ; and, as she looks round 
upon the streets filled with the foes of her people, and hears 
in the distance the noise of the assault, the thought strikes 
her of giving the Greeks a new enemy to contend with within 
the gates. 

Ilka (raises the torch). 
Burn then, Belgrade ! Burst forth in towering flames, 
And light the Magyar on his conquering path. 

Ilka disappears among the houses. Her path is traced by 
the bursting forth of the flames at various points. The next 
scene represents the confusion and terror spread through the 
burning city. In the mean time, the sounds of the battle 
draw nearer and nearer. The Grecian troops are driven 
across the stage by the pursuing Magyars. They disappear. 
The noise of the fight dies away in the distance. In the 
next scene, the Magyars are in possession of the town. The 
Duke Geza and Menyhart occupy the square, with a division 
of the Magyar army. 

Menyhart. The fire was kindled by a Magyar maiden ; 
So have I heard. 
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Geza. By this brave deed she aided 

Greatly the taking of the town. [ Turns to the Magyar troops. 

But now, 
Let the fire be extinguished. Spare the people ; 
Help them to save their goods. We are not here 
As robbers ; we are Magyars. 

Menyhakt. Mercy adds 

Lustre to triumph. Although victories 
Immortalize the hero ; still, he only 
Can win the highest and most worthy fame, 
Who with his valor blends the milder virtues. 
My lord, the envoy of the Greeks approaches. 

Zimias enters, accompanied by two other Greeks, one 
bearing a white flag, the other the keys of Belgrade on a 
cushion. 

Zimias. Great duke ! 

Geza. What wouldst thou ? Speak ! 

Zimias. Thy 

And thy compassion the world celebrates. [nobleness 

Behold me at thy feet, to supplicate 
Thy mercy for my country and myself. 

Geza. Eise, Greek ! 'Tis not the custom of the Magyar 
To crush a conquered and an unarmed foe. 
Rise ! What is thy request ? 

Zimias. Niketas, trusting 

Thy magnanimity, has made submission 
With all his people, and sends here, by me, 
The keys of Belgrade's gates. 

Geza. In my king's name, — 

To him belongs this honor, — I will promise 
The Greeks their lives. 

Menyhart. The king ! 

The king enters, and with him Ilka. He is attended by 
many of the Magyar nobles. 

Geza. My noble king, 

I bid thee welcome to Belgrade. Our end 
Is now attained. The enemy is humbled, 
Thy kingdom safe. 

King. Let our first thanks be given 

To the Great Ruler who has blessed our arms. 
[He uncovers Ms head, and raises his eyes to heaven. All present 
uncover their heads. He speaks slowly with solemn voice.] 

vol. lxx. — wo. 147. 28 
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Oh thou, who from thy throne dost guide the battle, 

And give the victory to the right ; to thee 

Be all the glory and the praise ! Thee only 

Do we adore ! [Covers his head, all present do the same. 

Cousin ! brave Magyars ! here 
In Nandor do I thank you for your valor. 
The Grecian power is broken. Now no more 
Shall Hunnia dread the incursions of the foe. [ Turns to Ilka. 

But thou, brave maiden, who, in thy hard bondage, 
Didst cherish still the love of country, thou 
Who didst so aid the victory of thy people, 
Receive once more my thanks ! Proudly may Hunnia 
Regard her children ; not brave sons alone 
She rears, but noble daughters. 



King. I see my friends all present ; only one 
Yet fails. Where tarries Gyula ? 

Geza. He was first 

Upon the castle walls. There last I saw 
His standard floating. 

Ilka. Gyula ! hast thou fallen ? 

Menyhaet. He disappeared before me in the castle. 

Ilka.' My king ! my friends ! Oh, tell me, is he dead ? 

King. I will not think it. — And thou knowest Gyula ? 

Ilka. Know him ? My king ! I love him. Do not leave me 
In such a fearful doubt. — Oh, where is Gyula ? 

Menyhart. He comes. 

Ilka. Thou livest ! 

King (motions Ilka hack, and places himself before her). 

Maiden, be calm. 
Enter Gyula. 

Gyula. My search has been in vain. I have not found 
Or Ilka or the youth. — Ilka ! once more, 
Then, have I lost thee. — I had dreamed myself 
So near to happiness — and now — oh, why 
Should I yet live ? 

King. Brave warrior, what sorrow 

Thus clouds thy features ? Thou hast bound to-day 
Another flower in thy bright garland. Ask 
A boon of me. 

Gyula. Oh, would that I had shared 

The grave so many of my comrades found 
Upon the walls of Nandor ! 

King. Noble Gyula ! 

I promised thee that, for thy faithful service, 
I would one day find thee a meet reward. [Leads forth Ilka. 
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Receive from thy king's hand thy bride. Your hearts 
Are worthy of each other. 

Gyuxa. Ilka ! 

Ilka. Gyula ! 

Magyars. Long live our king ! 

The character of Ilka is drawn in perfect conformity with 
that of the Magyar women of those early times. An ancient 
German historian, in speaking of the Magyars, says : " the 
courage of their women has rendered them as illustrious as 
that of their warriors." In succeeding periods, the women of 
Hungary were constantly distinguished by intrepidity and 
devotion to their country. Nor has the progress of civiliza- 
tion, while it has added the graces which belong to cultivated 
life, enfeebled in proportion as it has refined. In modern 
times, the women of Hungary have continued to display the 
same traits which distinguished her earlier heroines, modified 
only by difference of time and circumstances. It is they who 
have inspired and fostered the love of country and of liberty. 
They have actively promoted every plan for the national im- 
provement. The women of noble families have even shown 
themselves capable of that continued self-denial in matters of 
convenience and vanity, which is more difficult for the 
wealthy and luxurious than the more splendid sacrifices which 
are called for by seasons of emergency. They have slighted 
the attractions of the Austrian capital, and have chosen to 
spend the income of their estates in Hungary.* In order to 
encourage the industry of the country, the women of the 
higher classes renounced the costly fabrics imported from 
abroad, and appeared in the coarse stuffs worn by the 
peasants, until, through their encouragement, the manufactures 
of Hungary not only equalled but surpassed those of Austria. 

A French writer, long a resident in Hungary, and intimately 
acquainted with the character of the people, in a work pub- 
lished in 1848, speaks of the women of that country as always 
foremost in every patriotic project. " The women," he says, 
" signalize themselves by that enthusiasm which is the privi- 
lege of their nature. In their hands are the national sub- 
scriptions ; they have made it their charge to combat by their 



* The families of some of the wealthiest magnates must here be excepted, who, 
though bearing the Hungarian name, may be regarded as Austrians. 
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influence the parliamentary corruption." He adds, in antici- 
pation of the crisis which the injustice and blindness of Aus- 
tria was even then forcing on, " these women, who now con- 
tent themselves with teaching the love of liberty to their sons, 
would be the first to appear in the camp if it were necessary, 
and would defend, like Helen Zrinyi, the walls confided to 
their charge." * The justice of this estimate of the patriotic 
devotion of the Hungarian women has been already proved. 
In the late noble struggle, the women of Hungary have not 
shrunk from the fatigues and perils of the camp, while, 
together with this manly valor, they have shown themselves 
equally possessed of the more feminine courage which can 
brave the most frightful dangers in the succor of the unfortu- 
nate and proscribed.f 

With no nation, perhaps, is the love of country so living a 
sentiment, with none does it so pervade every class and 
condition, as with the Magyars. To the poorest Magyar 
who tills the ground with his own hands, his country is " az 
aldott Magyarorszag," (the blessed Magyar land.) The 
very soil is sacred, and agriculture is in his eyes a manly 
and dignified avocation. The wealthier nobles acknowledge, 
and have worthily fulfilled, the obligations which their position 
imposes. Their patriotism has proved itself as enlightened as 
ardent. They have lavished their wealth with unsparing 
hand for the promotion of education and of internal improve- 
ments. Nor is this all. The Magyar nobles have shown 
themselves to be possessed not only of generosity, but of the 
severer virtue, not always found united with it, — justice. 
They have rendered the last sacrifice to their country by 
voluntarily abrogating the privileges which divided them from 
the rest of the people.J For the last half century the 

* De TEsprit public en Hongrie. Par A. De Gerando. Paris. 1848. 

t Our readers will not have forgotten the story of the Maderspach family, one of 
many tragedies which were enacted in Hungary during the last year. Madame 
Maderspach, accused of having given refreshment to some Hungarian fugitives, 
was dragged into the market-place of the town where she resided and publicly 
scourged. Her husband, a man distinguished for his scientific attainments, and 
author of several important inventions, unable to survive, committed suicide. Her 
eldest son was sent as a common soldier to the army in Italy. Her remaining son, 
a youth of eighteen, was torn from her and sent prisoner to Gratz. 

% In 1843, the Diet declared the peasants capable of owning landed property, and 
also gave them the right of holding office. By a singular coincidence, the decree 
securing to the peasant the right of holding land, was passed on the anniversary of 
the battle of Mohacs. Paloczy, member from Borsod, remarked on this occasion, 
that since that fatal day which plunged the country in ruin, nothing so decisive had 
been done for its restoration. 
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patriots of Hungary have been laboring strenuously for the 
reformation of their institutions and the elevation of the 
people. The Magyar nobles have striven with as much zeal 
and courage to divest themselves of their privileges as the 
aristocracies of other countries have displayed in defending 
theirs. What the Magyar nobility have been doing for the 
cause of justice and humanity during the period when their 
nation was almost forgotten by the rest of the world, may be, 
in part, gathered from the following extract from De Gerando's 
work on Transylvania, published in 1845. 

" To the Hungarian nobility belongs the honor of having been 
the first to propose all these new laws.* Under the eyes of a 
retrograde government, they are accomplishing a task before 
which the aristocracies of every other country have shrunk back. 
They prepare the reign of equality, before the people for whose 
good they labor, has yet thought of raising its voice. We have 
said that the people, raised by degrees from servitude, have now 
become citizens, since, according to the last decisions, they have 
now a right to possess the land. Let us add that the nobles have 
now resolved to take on themselves half the expenses of the 
comitat, which the peasants have borne alone up to this time. 
Not only does this aristocracy accord the rights granted to the 
inferior classes, but it also despoils itself of the privileges that it 
has possessed for ten centuries ; it offers spontaneously to pay 
imposts to which it has never been subjected, and breaks of itself 
the last barrier which separates it from the people. We regret 
that Europe is not more attentive to these noble efforts. This is a 
work which merits the ardent sympathy of all free countries ; 
and it belonged to a people generous as the Magyars to give this 
spectacle to the world." La Transylvanie et ses Habitans. 
Par A. De Gerando. Paris : 1845. 

Kisfaludy wrote at a period when the establishment of 
peace gave opportunity for the development of liberal ideas, 
and left the nation at leisure to carry into effect those internal 
reforms which they had attempted at the close of the last 
century. Kisfaludy did not live to see the ameliorations in 
the condition of the people which have been effected during 
the last twenty years. He died about a year before the 
assembling of the reform Diet of 1832. But it cannot be 
doubted that his works did much in aid of the cause of human- 
ity, as well as in support of that of nationality. They are 

* The laws securing freedom and property to the peasant. 
28* 
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not only imbued with the traditional Magyar spirit of inde- 
pendence, but we find in them also that more enlightened love 
of freedom and justice, which respects the natural rights of 
man, not less than the constitutional rights of a nation. 

The next drama offered by Kisfaludy was " Stibor Vajda," 
(Duke Stibor,) founded on the history of Stibor, the cruel 
duke of Transylvania. It was first presented at Pest, on the 
7th of September, 1819. This play, unlike most of the 
dramas of Kisfaludy, is better adapted for reading than for 
representation. It has great interest as a picture of the man- 
ners of the time in which the scene is laid, and as an indica- 
tion of the spirit of that in which it was written, which per- 
mitted the representation of a play, relating the oppression 
exercised upon the peasantry by a powerful prince and the 
retribution which overtook him. 

On the twenty-fourth of September, only seventeen days 
after the first representation of " Stibor," appeared Kisfaludy's 
first comedy " A' Kerok." The success of this play induced 
him to continue his labors in ,this field. Before the close of 
the same year (1819,) he composed "A'Partiitok" (the 
Rebels,) a picture of Magyar village-life. This piece was, 
however, not presented at the theatre until the spring of the 
following year. 

Comedy is, of all species of literary composition, that 
which suffers the most in being conveyed from one language 
into another ; and this is especially the case where the two 
languages differ from one another so entirely in construction 
and genius, as the English and the Magyar. But as any notice 
of the works of Kisfaludy would be incomplete, which gave 
no account of his comedies, we shall, on a future occasion, 
offer our readers some extracts from these, making choice, for 
this purpose, of such plays as are peculiarly descriptive of 
national manners, and may, on that account alone, possess an 
interest for the foreign reader. 



